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" The poor children S " he wrote, six weeks after his bereave-
ment. " I am myself totally unfitted to educate them. The
scepticism which perhaps sometimes leads me rij;ht in matters
of speculation is torment to me when I would attempt to direct
the infant mind. I am the most unfit person for this otTTire;
she was the best qualified in the world. What a change!
The loss of the children is less remediless than mine. You
can understand the difference."

The immediate ^consequence of this was thai
he, who had passed so many years in contented
bachelorhood, made, within a short time, repeated
proposals of marriage to different ladies, some of
them urged with a pertinacity nothing short of
ludicrous, so ingenuously and argumentative!)' plain
does he make it that he found it simply incredible
any woman should refuse him to whom he had
condescended to propose* His former objections
to marriage are never now alluded to and seem
relegated to the category of obsolete theories.
Nothing testifies so strongly to his married happi-
ness as his constant efforts to recover any purl of
it, and his faith in the possibility of doing so. In

1798  he proposed again and again to a Miss Leo
whom he had not seen half a dozen times.     In

1799 he importuned the beautiful Mrs. Reveley,
who had, herself, only been a widow for a month,
to marry him.    He was really attached to her, and
was much wounded when,  not long after, she
married a Mr. Gisborne.

During Godwin's preoccupations and occasional